206            WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY.
Is almost always the case that when a tragedian essays comedy, one section of the public resents his claim to versatility, while another finds a peculiar piquancy in seeing him descend from the tragic pedestal. That Macready had a strong, though limited, sense of humour cannot be doubted. Without humour he could not have succeeded in Rob Roy, in lago, in Richelieu. His Joseph Surface, too, was popular and much admired at a time when there was as yet no clique of worshippers sworn to find merit in whatever he chose to attempt. Thus we have no difficulty in accepting, as pretty near the truth, Oxenford's statement that " when he did really play comedy, when he allowed his native humour a free course, it was a high treat for the audience. The state of fidget in which the temper of his wife maintains Mr. Oakly, and the mental perplexity of Benedick, are instances ... of his admirable skill in representing comic dilemma, worthy to be clashed, with the deeper anguish of his Lear or his Werner." } " Macready," says Lady Pollock, " could be humorotTSJ but could not be light, and where an airy manner was wanted he was sure to fail.51 This delightful critic admits that in the Prince of Como scenes in The Lady of Lyons he was stiff, serious, and over-emphatic ; but she thought his Benedick " perfectly conceived, and on the whole very well executed," while his Mr. Oakly she declares to have been " a perfect performance throughout." Westland Marston, too, praises the "spontaneous humour" of his Benedick, which, "roused the house to such shouts of mirth, one might have thought Keeley, not Macready, was on the stage." The same critic praises his Alfred Evelyn, which must have been a highly effective performance. But Macready was certainly not at his ease in modern dress upon the stage. The Duke of Wellington, no slight